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Organizations  would  like  to  be  able  to  identify  the 
fast  rising  executive  at  an  early  age.  This  paper  is  a 
pilot  study  in  developing  a  method  for  identifying  this 
"rising  star." 

The  authors  first  developed  a  list  of  capacity  identi- 
fiers for  observing  executive  ability  or  potential.   From 
this  list  a  sample  set  of  nine  capacity  identifiers  was 
selected  and  questions  developed  by  the  authors  to  deter- 
mine an  executive's  capacity  in  those  selected  areas. 
Methods  for  validation  of  the  questions  are  presented  and 

suggestions  offered  for  developing  a  composite  capacity^ 
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I.   INTRODUCTION 

Within  the  executive  arena,  certain  individuals  have 
displayed  the  capacity  for  assuming  great  responsibilities 
and  executing  them  effectively.   Many  have  been  promoted  to 
top  level  executive  positions  at  a  relatively  early  age. 
These  individuals  are  few  compared  to  those  who  ascend  only 
to  middle -management  positions  in  an  entire  career,  and  iden- 
tifying them  at  an  early  age  as  rising  stars  is  difficult. 
No  specific  leadership  style  or  personality  type  has  been 
proven  to  be  a  conclusive  identifier  of  managerial  capability 
or  executive  potential.   A  given  leadership  style  or  person- 
ality type  may  be  effective  in  one  climate  and  totally  inef- 
fective in  another. 

Organizations  would  like  to  hire  individuals  of  high 
executive  potential  to  assure  themselves  of  a  pool  of  quali- 
fied individuals  from  which  executives  of  the  future  will 
be  chosen.   Identifying  these  individuals  at  the  time  of 
hiring  or  at  lower  management  levels  would  provide  the  fol- 
lowing possible  benefits: 

a.  A  greater  return  on  investments  in  personnel  train- 
ing and  development. 

b.  A  better  level  of  decision-making  by  the  executive 
team  from  bottom  to  top. 

c.  A  longer  life  span  on  the  job  for  the  more  qualified 
executives . 


A.  OBJECTIVE 

Early  research  effort  for  this  study  developed  a  rather 
lengthy  list  of  possible  executive  capacity  indicators. 
From  this  list,  the  authors  have  chosen  nine  as  being  among 
the  prime  ones.   The  objectives  of  this  paper  are: 

1.  To  show  how  these  nine  anticipated  executive  capacity 
indicators  might  be  validated  as  true  identifiers. 

2.  To  indicate  how  the  indicators,  once  validated, 
might  be  used  to  try  to  identify  the  individuals  with  po- 
tential as  future  executives. 

B.  SOME  BASIC  HYPOTHESES 

The  study  builds  upon  some  basic  hypotheses  advanced  by 
the  authors.   Literature  supporting  the  hypotheses  is  ref- 
erenced throughout  the  paper.   The  fcllov;ing  hypothesis  model 
sets  forth  the  authors'  basic  assumptions. 

HYPOTHESIS  I:   The  rising  star  can  be  identified. 
SUB-HYPOTHESES 

1.  Executive  capacity  identifiers  exist. 

2.  The  identifiers  are  exhibited  by  an  individual 
as  responses  to  situational  stimuli. 

3.  The  capacity  identifiers  show  in  individuals 
of  high  executive  capacity  at  a  relatively  early  age. 

4.  The  capacity  identifiers  tend  to  change  during 
an  individual's  maturing  process,  accounting  for  a  continual 
change  in  capacity  identifier  profiles. 

5.  The  identifiers,  when  combined  in  an  individual, 
tend  to  make  up  an  executive  capacity  composite. 
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6.   A  high  composite  score  for  an  individual  indi- 
cates high  executive  potential. 

HYPOTHESIS  II:   A  questionnaire  can  be  used  to  identify 
valid  capacity  indicators. 

HYPOTHESIS  III:  The  same  questionnaire  can  be  used  to 
identify  young  people  with  high  executive  potential. 


II.   DEVELOPMENT  OF  CAPACITY  INDENTIFIERS 

A.   METHODOLOGY 

1.   Literature  Research 

Initial  research  efforts  by  the  authors  were  focused 
on  reviewing  literature  written  over  the  past  twenty- five 
years  on  management,  leadership,  and  executive  skills.   The 
intent  of  the  authors  was  to  investigate  the  quality,  trait, 
and  technique  requirements  of  different  management  levels 
from  the  first-line  supervisor  to  the  highest  executive. 
The  opinions  of  the  many  authors  reviewed  concerning  the 
success  requirements  for  these  individual  management  levels 
revealed  four  general  approaches  used  in  attempting  to 
identify  the  rising  star 

a.  List  and  discuss  management  skills  to  be  mas- 
tered or  personality  traits  to  be  developed. 

b.  Discussion  by  successful  executives  of  char- 
acteristics they  consider  instrumental  to  their  success. 

c.  Listing  of  "do's  and  don'ts"  for  becoming  a 
successful  executive. 

d.  Attempting  to  present  a  stereotyped  profile  of 
the  successful  executive  from  results  of  psychological  and 
personality  tests. 

The  individual  results  of  these  four  approaches  were  con- 
sidered by  the  authors  to  be  too  general  to  support  Sub- 
hypothesis  1-2  because,  with  the  exception  of  work  done  by 
Blake,  Mouton  [Blake  and  Mouton,  1969]  and  Fiedler  [Fiedler, 
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1967],  the  executive's  capacity  to  respond  to  situational 
stimuli  was  not  treated  extensively. 

2 .  Group  Discussion  Research 

The  rising  star  characteristics  indicated  in  these 
four  approaches  were  then  used  as  a  base  for  group  discus- 
sions under  the  direction  of  Doctor  J.  W.  Creighton,  Pro- 
fessor, Naval  Postgraduate  School.   These  discussions  were 
conducted  once  or  twice  weekly  over  a  three  month  period 
with  a  group  consisting  of  the  authors  and  six  other  stu- 
dents at  the  Naval  Postgraduate  School  interested  in  the 
topic  of  this  paper.   All  participants  in  the  discussions 
had  interviewed  several  executives  during  this  period  in 
an  attempt  to  determine  what  characteristics  would  be  help- 
ful in  identifying  the  rising  star.   This  group  also  at- 
tended various  lectures  and  seminars  covering  topics  relating 
to  the  general  subject  of  this  paper. 

3.  Possible  Indicators  of  Executive  Success 

Through  the  authors'  research  and  the  group  discus- 
sions, a  list  of  characteristics  or  traits  believed  to  be 
possible  indicators  of  the  rising  star  was  derived.   This 
list  is  contained  in  Table  I. 

4 .  Definition  and  Identification  of  Possible  Capacity 
Identi  f iers 

To  support  Sub-hypothesis  I-l,  the  capacity  identi- 
fier was  defined  by  the  authors  as  follows. 

Capacity  Identifier:   An  area  of  executive  ability 

which  can  be  examined  to  indicate 
an  individual's  capacity  to  re- 
spond to  situational  stimuli  in 
that  area. 
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Table  I.   Preliminary  List  of  Indicators. 


Judgement 

Ambition 

Intelligence 

Personality 

Honesty 

Integrity 

Motivation 

Persuasive  ability 

Perseverance 

Good  listener 

Analytical  ability 

Foresight 

Considerate  of  others 

Regard  for  timing 

Courage 

Emotionally  stable 

Good  communicator 

Commands  respect 


Stamina  , 

Ability  to  get  power 

Ability  to  keep  power 

Ability  to  make  things  happen 

Ability  to  negotiate 

Risk-taker 

Ability  to  bounce  back 

Common  sense 

Discretion  ^^/(^  '^-4(J<i,i> 

Ability  to  develop  loyalty 

Confidence 

Ability  to  get  along  with  people 

Intellectual  curiosity 

Willingness  to  delegate 

Competitive  attitude 

Perceptive 

Have  the  right  people  around  oneself 

Forceful 


Table  I  was  then  consolidated  as  a  result  of  the  group  dis 
cussions  mentioned  previously  by  combining  the  traits  or 
possible  indicators  of  executive  success  into  broader  cate 
gories  which  encompass  several  closely  related  indicators. 
The  result  of  this  consolidation  was  a  list  of  possible 
capacity  identifiers  which  are  shown  in  Table  II. 
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Table  II.   List  of  Possible  Capacity  Identifiers. 


The  ability  to  communicate 

Decisiveness 

Ability  to  set  priorities 

Ability  to  make  things 
happen 

Ability  to  handle  stress 

Drive 

Organization  and  team 
development 

Intelligence 


Ability  to  obtain  and  maintain 
power 

Leadership 

Human  relations 

Maturity 

Training  ability 

Ability  to  formulate  policy 

Planning  capability 


5 .   Identification  of  the  Sample  Identifiers  Examined 
From  Table  II  the  authors  selected  a  group  of  nine 
possible  capacity  identifiers  which  they  consider  to  be  of 
prime  importance  in  identifying  the  rising  star.   They  also 
anticipate  that  each  can  be  validated  as  a  true  identifier. 
Those  examined  by  the  authors  in  this  study  follows. 

a.  The  Ability  to  Communicate, 

b.  Drive, 

c.  The  Ability  to  Handle  Stress, 

d.  The  Ability  to  Set  Priorities, 

e.  Maturity, 

f.  Human  Relations, 

g.  Decisiveness, 
h.   Training, 

i.   Organization  and  Team  Development. 
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6 .   Development  and  Design  of  Questions  Supporting  the 
Sample  Capacity  Identifiers 

To  support  Hypothesis  II  the  authors  designed  ques- 
tions concerning  each  of  the  nine  capacity  identifiers. 
These  questions  were  designed  to  obtain  situational  responses 
from  individuals  which  can  be  used  to  validate  both  the  ques- 
tions and  the  selected  identifiers.   Prior  to  designing  the 
questions,  the  authors  reviewed  the  various  questionnaires 
that  had  been  developed  in  their  research  sources.  Many  of 
the  authors'  questions  were  designed  during  the  group 
discussions . 

Some  of  the  questions  designed  by  the  authors  indi- 
cate executive  capacity  in  more  than  one  capacity  identifier. 
This  is  due  partly  to  design  to  reduce  the  number  of  ques- 
tions, and  partly  due  to  the  interrelationships  that  exist 
between  some  of  the  nine  identifiers  selected.   Also,  be- 
cause of  these  interrelationships,  the  authors  have  designed 
some  multiple -answer  questions.   This  complicates  scoring 
and  may  justify  validating  the  style  of  those  questions. 

Each  of  the  sample  identifiers  is  discussed  in  the 
following  chapter  and  the  questions  relating  to  each  iden- 
tifier immediately  follow  the  discussions.   The  authors  sum- 
marized the  points  they  consider  important  to  each  identifier 
in  the  closing  paragraph  of  each  identifier  discussion,  and 
those  points  were  instrumental  in  the  question  design. 

B,   RATIONALE  FOR  SELECTIxMG  CAPACITY  IDENTIFIERS 

The  consolidation  from  Table  I  to  Table  II  was  accom- 
plished strictly  on  the  opinions  of  the  authors  based  on 
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their  research  and  personal  experience.   Neither  of  the 
tables  is  considered  to  be  all-inclusive  and  any  differences 
of  opinion  held  by  the  reader  will  have  to  remain  unproven 
until  the  study  is  completed  and  the  questions  and  capacity 
identifiers  are  validated. 
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Ill .   DISCUSSION  OF  SAMPLE  CAPACITY  IDENTIFIERS  WITH  SUPPORTING 
QUESTIONS 

A.   THE  ABILITY  TO  COMMUNICATE 

An  executive  spends  a  large  amount  of  his  time  communica- 
ting by  either  sending  or  receiving  information  [Drucker, 
1966] .   Regardless  of  the  communication  medium,  to  be  effec- 
tive the  sender  must  relay  his  message  clearly.   Ambiguity 
can  easily  distort  the  intent  of  the  message.   The  sender 
must  also  consider  the  receiver's  intelligence  or  vocabulary 
level  to  ensure  the  message  is  understood  [Levinson,  1972]. 

Oral  communication  is  most  effective  because  of  the  im- 
mediate opportunity  for  feedback.   A  good  communicator  can 
tell  if  he  is  being  understood  by  observing  facial  expres- 
sions and  other  reactions  of  the  listener,  or  by  the  number 
of  questions  or  further  explanation  required  to  complete  the 
communication  [Hunsicker,  1972] .   Attitude  and  voice  tone 
are  also  important  in  effective  communication.   If  the  re- 
ceiver is  alienated  by  an  insincere  attitude  or  harsh  voice 
tone  on  the  part  of  the  sender  the  message  can  be  easily 
misinterpreted,  rejected,  or  not  even  heard  because  of  the 
alienation  [Hunsicker,  1972]. 

Written  communication  requires  a  more  deliberate  tech- 
nique than  oral  communication  because  the  message  travels 
in  only  one  direction  with  no  immediate  opportunity  for 
visual  or  verbal  feedback.   Unless  a  sender  is  careful  in 
wording  a  memorandum  or  letter  the  intent  of  the  message 
can  be  easily  misunderstood  [Uris,  1970]. 
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The  next  phase  of  the  communication  process  is  receiving 
the  message.   Many  executives  are  bad  listeners  [Foltz, 
1972],  but  it  is  the  authors'  opinion  that  not  many  good 
executives  are  bad  listeners.   A  person  who  can  listen  sen- 
sitively establishes  a  proper  climate  for  effective  communi- 
cations and  destroys  the  unconscious  barriers  of  resistance 
to  another's  ideas.   Listening  is  learning.   New  ideas  flow 
more  freely  when  people  are  good  listeners  [Foltz,  1972]. 
The  rising  star  can  make  significant  progress  by  learning 
to  listen  because  not  only  does  listening  provide  a  method 
of  getting  new  ideas,  but  being  a  good  listener  commands 
respect  from  the  person  he  is  listening  to  [Foltz,  1972]. 

It  is  important  that  the  executives  recognize  the  pre- 
sence of  the  informal  communication  system,  sometimes  refer- 
red to  as  the  corporate  grapevine,  within  his  organization 
and  be  able  to  identify  its  leaders. 

"More  than  merely  a  device  to  convey  corporate  gos- 
sip, the  grapevine  is  an  influence  to  be  considered  in 
all  management  actions.   Indeed,  since  the  grapevine's 
influence  may  be  favorable  or  unfavorable,  managers 
are  coming  to  realize  that  to  get  this  vine  to  bear 
desirable  fruit,  they  must  feed,  water  and  cultivate 
it.   To  integrate  the  grapevine's  interests  with  those 
of  the  formal  organization,  they  must  listen  to  it, 
learn  who  its  leaders  are,  how  it  operates  and  what 
information  it  carries."! 

Once  these  informal  leaders  are  identified  the  executive  can 

use  the  grapevine  to  learn  of  problems  at  lower  echelons  and 

more  importantly  feed  information  into  the  network.   The 


Davis,  K.  ,  "Care  and  Cultivation  of  the  Corporate 
Grapevine,"  Dun' s ,  p.  45,  July,  1973. 
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informal  chain  is  generally  more  effective  than  formal  com- 
munication because  subordinates  listen  to  and  communicate 
with  their  contemporaries  much  easier  than  they  do  with 
their  seniors  and  because  informal  communications  travel 
laterally  and  diagonally  in  no  set  pattern  [Davis,  1973]. 
It  is  important  for  the  executive  to  keep  both  formal 
and  informal  communication  channels  open.   It  is  much 
easier  for  asenior  to  maintain  open  channels  in  a  downward 
direction  than  to  produce  and  maintain  an  atmosphere  for 
the  free  flow  of  ideas  and  problems  in  an  upward  direction. 
Sensitive  listening  and  sincere  receptiveness  are  impera- 
tive in  keeping  these  upward  channels  open  because  once  a 
subordinate  is  alienated  by  a  senior  the  flow  is  blocked 
and  difficult  to  reopen. 

"Many  of  the  effects  of  inadequate  communication 
are  self-evident.   If  the  company's  top  manager  is 
unaware  of  what  is  happening  in  the  lower  echelons 
or  has  been  deliberately  misled,  is  unable  to  com- 
municate with  his  subordinates,  or  must  work  through 
and  with  a  staff  of  whose  competence  and  true  level 
of  performance  he  knows  little,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  he  will  be  operating  under  a  severe  handicap. 
Such  a  situation  can  hardly  be  prevented  from  having 
an  adverse  effect  on  overall  morale,  productivity, 
and  ultimately,  profits. "2 

The  authors  consider  the  important  factors  to  effective 

communication  to  be  the  ability  to  send  messages  without 

ambiguity,  to  recognize  and  respect  the  power  of  informal 

grapevine,  and  to  be  conscious  of  the  importance  of  keeping 

communication  paths  open  by  being  a  good  listener. 


2 
Harvard  Business  Review,  How  Successful  Executives  Handle 

People,  p.  4,  1965. 
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The  following  questions  were  designed  to  determine  an 
individual's  ability  to  communicate. 

1.  What  is  your  attitude  toward  the  informal  grapevine 
system  of  communication  in  your  organization? 

a.  It  does  not  exist  in  my  organization. 

b.  It  provides  worthwhile  information. 

c.  It  is  mostly   unreliable  gossip  and  rumors. 

d.  It  provides  nothing  I  don't  already  know. 

e.  I  use  it  to  test  new  ideas  before  I  implement 
them. 

2.  In  communicating  with  subordinates  I 

a.  am  careful  not  to  confuse  them  with  big  words, 

b.  ask  questions  to  make  sure  they  understand  me, 

c.  assume  I  am  understood  unless  they  ask  questions, 

d.  can  tell  by  their  reaction  if  I  am  not  understood, 

e.  prefer  oral  to  written  communication. 

3.  I  receive  information  concerning  problems  at  lower 
echelons  by 

a.  the  informal  grapevine, 

b.  being  informed  by  my  immediate  subordinates, 

c.  asking  questions  concerning  suspected  problem 
areas, 

d.  personal  observation, 

e.  analyzing  periodic  reports, 

f.  being  informed  by  my  senior  or  peers. 

4.  I  encourage  the  upward  flow  of  information  by 

a.  maintaining  an  open  door  policy  at  all  times, 

b.  providing  an  anonymous  suggestion  box, 
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c.  speaking  with  all  of  my  subordinates  at  least 
every  two  weeks , 

d.  advertising  that  suggestions  are  welcome  via 
the  proper  channels. 

5.  Approximately  how  many  ideas  have  you  considered  or 
adopted  as  a  result  of  suggestions  from  subordinates  over 
the  past  three  months? 

considered adopted 

6.  When  being  spoken  to 

a.  I  usually  have  a  reply  ready  before  the  speaker 
has  finished  his  statement, 

b.  I  sometimes  interrupt  a  speaker  to  clarify  what 
he  is  saying, 

c.  I  consider  myself  sensitive  and  open  to  the 
speaker's  ideas, 

d.  the  degree  to  which  I  listen  depends  on  his 
ability  to  get  his  point  across, 

e.  the  degree  to  which  I  listen  depends  on  the  at- 
titude of  the  speaker. 

Question  1  is  intended  to  determine  if  an  executive 
realizes  that  the  informal  grapevine  exists  and  is  a  good 
source  for  feedback  as  well  as  input  of  reliable  information 

Question  2  is  intended  to  ensure  the  executive  is  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  being  clearly  understood,  is 
sensitive  to  the  reactions  of  the  listener,  and  is  confident 
in  his  oral  communicating  ability. 

Questions  3  and  5  are  intended  to  determine  if  an  execu- 
tive has  an  open  flow  of  communication  from  his  subordinates, 
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Question  4  should  determine  his  sincerity  in  keeping 
those  communication  channels  open. 

Question  6  is  intended  to  indicate  the  listening  ability 
o£  the  executive.   An  (^a)    response  would  indicate  other  than 
total  attention  to  the  listener.   The  executive's  maturity, 
as  shown  by  his  consideration  of  others'  ideas,  can  also  be 
determined  from  this  question. 

Question  5  also  indicates  an  executive's  ability  in 
human  relations,  his  maturity,  and  the  presence  of  a  team 
atmosphere . 

B.   DRIVE 

Drive  is  the  ability  to  push  oneself  toward  goal  achieve' 
ment.   It  includes  the  initiative  to  get  things  started,  a 
desire  to  achieve  excellence,  and  the  perseverance  to  over- 
come discouraging  setbacks  or  to  complete  projects  once  they 
are  started.   Without  this  drive  it  is  difficult  for  execu- 
tives to  rise  far  in  an  organization  because  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses a  high  degree  of  drive  simply  gets  more  done.   This 
drive  could  be  exemplified  by  the  following  description. 

"A  good  executive  is  a  man  who  is  currently  holding 
a  job  that  carries  more  responsibility  than  any  job  he 
has  ever  held  before.   He  probably  came  up  from  the 
ranks,  and  perhaps  he  has  had  less  education  than  the 
president  of  his  company  and  some  of  the  other  top  of- 
ficers, and  feels  a  little  bit  defensive  about  it.   He 
looks  forward  to  a  career  with  this  company  and  is  am- 
bitious to  expand  the  scope  of  his  present  job  by  help- 
ing the  company  to  grow.   His  present  salary  is  more 
than  he  expected  to  earn  a  few  years  back,  but  already 
he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  present  income. "3 


3 
Black,  J.  M. ,  How  to  Grow  in  Management,  p.  217,  Pren 

tice-Hall,  1957. 
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The  motivators  that  initiate  this  drive  are  varying  but 
generally  unimportant  as  long  as  a  strong  drive  is  present. 
Wealth,  power,  prestige,  satisfaction  from  achievement,  and 
satisfaction  from  being  a  significant  part  of  a  team  are 
all  motivators  which  initiate  drive  [Feinberg,  1965]. 

Many  books  have  been  written  by  executives,  psychologists, 
behavioral  scientists,  and  management  consultants  on  execu- 
tive traits  or  abilities  contributing  to  executive  success 
and  fe\y[,    if  any,  omit  drive  as  one  of  the  key  factors  of 
this  success.   Drive,  however  must  have  direction  and  be 
properly  paced.   Some  executives  who  possess  drive  do  not 
rise  very  far  because  they  are  reckless.   These  executives 
are  usually  trying  to  impress  a  superior  with  their  energy 
and  take  unnecessary  risks  in  charging  at  a  pace  that  is 
entirely  too  fast.   Discretion  must  accompany  drive.   Another 
cause  of  failure  to  rise  in  an  organization  is  that  the 
executive  has  his  motives  channeled  in  a  strictly  selfish 
vein  such  as  toward  personal  wealth,  power  or  status.   This 
can  often  turn  to  greed  and  the  same  fate  as  the  reckless 
individual  mentioned  previously.   The  wealth  and  power  mo- 
tives may  initially  start  an  executive  on  the  way  up  but  are 
not  good  motives  if  the  executive  does  not  mature  and  make 
a  transition  from  the  personal  gain  attitude  [Feinberg,  1965]. 
Top  executives  can  still  exhibit  the  same  fervor  in  their 
drive  for  things  which  do  not  personally  reward  them.   If  the 
executive's  drive  is  not  channeled  he  will  divert  a  lot  of 
energy  in  many  directions  and  make  little  progress.   His 
drive  must  be  concentrated  in  the  areas  which  will  move  him 

up  the  executive  ladder.  •'-■ 
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Drive  to  the  successful  executive  is  a  way  of  life.   "If 
we  examine  the  habits  of  any  really  successful  man  -  whether 
he  is  a  doctor,  lawyer,  author,  minister,  artist,  engineer, 
or  business  executive  -  we  will  find  he  has  a  habit  of  work- 
ing hard  at  anything  and  everything  he  undertakes." 

In  selecting  men  who  exhibit  the  drive  required  to  be- 
come a  rising  star,  his  outside  activities  should  be  examined. 
The  degree  to  which  he  participates  in  community  organiza- 
tions, his  hobbies,  athletics,  and  his  home  life  are  excel- 
lent indicators  of  the  drive  he  will  display  in  his  work. 
If  he  works  at  lowering  his  golf  handicap  or  surpassing  a 
j"ecord  in  a  fund  raising  drive,  he  is  probably  the  same  man 
with  enough  drive  to  become  a  successful  executive  [Luthans, 
1973] . 

The  authors  consider  that  an  executive  exhibiting  drive 
is  compelled  toward  personal  excellence  no  matter  what  his 
motivator  may  be.   This  drive  is  carried  over  into  his  every 
activity,  but  it  does  not  make  the  executive  greedy  or  reck- 
less in  achieving  his  goals. 

The  following  questions  were  designed  to  determine  the 
presence  of  drive  within  an  individual. 

1.   Select  the  appropriate  answer(s). 

a.  My  present  job  is  boring  at  times. 

b.  I  am  performing  in  a  job  which  is  below  my 
capability. 


4 
McQuaig,  J.  H.,  How  to  Pick  Men,  p.  45,  Frederick  Fell, 

1963. 
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c.  I  am  more  competent  than  other  men  in  my  company 
who  are  in  higher  positions  and  making  more  money. 

d.  I  would  take  a  j ob  with  another  company  right 
now  if  it  meant  an  increase  in  responsibility. 

e.  I  would  take  the  promotion  (above)  even  if  it 
meant  moving  to  a  less  desirable  location. 

2.  Select  the  appropriate  answer(s). 

a.  I  have  the  ability  to  take  over  my  immediate 
senior's  job  at  this  time. 

b.  I  need  6  months  to  a  year  of  additional  experi- 
ence before  I  would  feel  confident  in  taking  over  his  job. 

c.  I  am  comfortable  and  competent  in  my  present  job. 

3.  Select  the  appropriate  answer. 

a.  I  am  more  interested  in  a  higher  salary  than  job 
satisfaction. 

b.  I  am  more  interested  in  job  location  than  job 
satisfaction. 

c.  I  am  more  interested  in  responsibility  than  job 
location . 

d.  I  am  more  interested  in  a  higher  salary  than  job 
location. 

.4.   Select  the  most  appropriate  answer(s). 

a.  I  play  golf  or  some  form  of  athletics  strictly 
for  relaxation. 

b.  I  have  made  significant  improvement  in  my  athletic 
ability  over  the  past  year. 

c.  I  do  not  have  time  for  athletics. 
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d,   I  am  not  in  good  enough  physical  condition  for 
athletics . 

5.  Select  the  appropriate  answer(s). 

a.  I  am  active  in  one  or  more  social  organizations. 

b.  I  prefer  professional  organizations  to  social 
organizations . 

c.  I  spend  much  of  my  free  time  learning  more  about 
my  job  or  technical  advances  in  my  field. 

d.  My  career  is  the  driving  force  in  my  life. 

6.  Select  the  appropriate  answer(s). 

a.  Promotion  to  me  is  not  as  important  as  providing 
comfortably  for  my  family. 

b.  I  do  not  mind  going  to  work  if  I  am  ill. 

c.  I  work  best  in  the  morning. 

d.  I  have  made  less  professional  improvement  in  the 
past  year  than  I  would  have  liked. 

7.  I  have  been  promoted  my  contemporaries. 

a.  faster  than, 

b.  slower  than, 

c.  at  the  same  rate  as. 

Questions  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  7  were  designed  to  determine 
the  executive's  values  and  how  important  promotion  is  to  him, 

Questions  4  and  5  should  indicate  if  he  exhibits  drive 
in  other  areas  besides  his  work. 

C.   THE  ABILITY  TO  HANDLE  STRESS 

"The  first  duty  of  an  executive  is  to  his  own  health,  to 
assume  that  his  mind  will  be  clear,  his  nerves  steady,  and 
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his  stamina  equal  to  the  demands  which  will  surely  be  put 
upon  it."    To  make  prudent  decisions  an  executive  must  have 
a  clear  head  and  be  able  to  handle  the  stresses  which  ac- 
company any  executive  position  and  its  related  responsi- 
bilities.  Stress  has  a  significant  physical  effect  on  the 
human  body  if  it  is  present  over  a  continuous  period  of 
time  [Shepard,  1961].   During  periods  of  high  stress  the 
heart  beat  increases,  adrenalin  is  secreted  causing  in- 
creased blood  pressure,  and  both  breathing  rate  and  acidic 
action  in  the  stomach  increase  [Black,  1957].   If  this  con- 
dition exists  in  the  human  body  over  extended  periods  of 
time,  ulcers,  high  blood  pressure,  and  cardiovascular  prob- 
lems can  result.   "Look  twice  at  the  decision  of  the  execu- 
tive with  an  ulcer.   ^  may  be  not  the  executive  .^^tmt^the  - 
ulcer,  that  makes  the  decision."    Stress  is  healthy  over 
short  periods  of  time  however,  for  it  has  pushed  people  to 
superhuman  feats  such  as  Medal  of  Honor  heroics  or  rescues 
requiring  strength  the  human  body  is  not  normally  capable 
of  exerting,  but  the  executive  who  avoids  tension  causing 
problems  will  be  subject  to  not  only  medical  problems  but 
to  irritability  and  perhaps  irrational  decisions  [Shepard, 
1961]  . 

The  successful  and  wise  executive  maintains  his  health 
by  learning  to  live  with  the  stresses  which  accompany  his 


Shepard,  W.  P.,   Executives'  Health  Secrets,  p.  14, 
Bobbs-Merrill,  1961. 

6 


Ibid. J    p .  13 . 
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job.   Stress  itself  cannot  be  avoided  for  it  is  inherent 
with  responsibility,  but  the  successful  executive  will 
face  the  problem  causing  the  tension  and  eliminate  it, 
whereas  the  less  mature  executive  might  incur  the  stress 
for  long  periods  of  time  in  trying  to  avoid  the  problem. 
The  successful  executive  also  realizes  that  a  balance  be- 
tween work  and  relaxation  must  be  maintained.   Results  and 
not  hours  worked  prove  the  success  of  a  manager.   By  dele- 
gating part  of  his  workload  to  subordinates,  mentally  di- 
vorcing himself  from  problems  as  much  as  possible  while 
away  from  work,  taking  regular  vacations,  and  taking  an  oc- 
castional  afternoon  off,  a  manager  can  break  up  long  periods 
of  stress  and  maintain  his  health  [Feinberg,  1965]. 

Many  executives  are  victims  of  what  Dr.  William  P. 
Shepard  describes  as  "executivitis . "   "....that  state  of 
mind  which  stems  from  egocentric! ty  (focus  on  self)  to  an 
abnormal  degree.   It  produces  feelings  of  ominiscience , 
great  power  over  subordinates,  ability  to  solve  all  problems 
without  study  or  consultation  (often  according  to  whim) , 

know-all,  see-all,  the  devil  take  the  hindmost,  and  the 

7 
public  be  damned."   This  type  of  individual  who  tries  to 

handle  the  entire  workload,  in  the  opinion  of  the  authors, 

will  soon  exhaust  himself  if  he  does  not  learn  to  cope  with 

stress.   As  the  mature  executive  lives  with  stress  by  getting 

enough  sleep,  facing  and  solving  his  problems  instead  of 


7 
Shepard,  W.  P.,  Executives'  Health  Secrets,  p.  26-27, 

Bobbs-Merrill,  1961. 
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permitting  them  to  gnaw  at  him,  and  learning  how  to  relax, 
he  is  not  bothered  by  problems  that  would  normally  cause 
stress  in  a  less  mature  executive  [Shepard,  1961] . 

The  authors  conclude  that  the  rising  star  is  an  execu- 
tive who  can  successfully  cope  with  stress  by  delegating  a 
part  of  his  workload,  facing  problems  that  could  cause 
tension  if  not  solved,  and  taking  frequent  physical  breaks 
from  work. 

The  following  questions  are  designed  to  determine  an 
individual's  ability  to  handle  stress. 

1.  All  executives  have  bad  days,   How  often  do  yours 
occur? 

a.  One  per  week. 

b.  Once  every  two  weeks. 

c.  Once  a  month. 

d.  Sometimes  more  than  once  a  week. 

2.  My  mid-afternoon  at  the  office,  which  of  the  follow- 
ing would  describe  you? 

a.  tense, 

b.  tired, 

c.  mentally  fatigued, 

d.  angry, 

3.  You  are  annoyed  by  a  dominating  incompetent  at  the 
conference  table.   You  would 

a.  try  to  ignore  him, 

b.  confront  him  during  the  conference, 

c.  confront  his  after  the  conference, 

d.  try  to  assume  control  of  the  conference. 


e. 

frustrated, 

f. 

satisfied, 

g. 

ready  for  a  break. 

h. 

hitting  my  peak. 
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4.  Select  the  appropriate  answer (s). 

a.  I  delegate  much  of  my  work  to  subordinates. 

b.  I  work  harder,  but  I  like  to  handle  as  much  of 
my  work  as  possible. 

c.  I  very  seldom  take  an  afternoon  off. 

d.  I  make  over  901  of  the  decisions  in  my  work. 

e.  I  often  delegate  important  projects  to 
subordinates . 

5.  When  I  am  under  much  pressure  at  the  office  I 
relieve  it  by 

a.  taking  a  coffee  break  away  from  the  office, 

b.  talking  with  my  boss  about  problems, 

c.  sticking  with  my  problems  until  they  are  solved, 

d.  smoking  a  few  more  cigarettes, 

e.  delegating  bothersome  problems. 

Questions  1,  2,  4,  and  5  were  designed  to  indicate  if 
an  executive  is  often  subject  to  stress  and  tries  to  relieve 
it. 

Question  3  was  designed  to  see  if  the  executive  will 
act  to  eliminate  stress  rather  than  let  the  tension  continue 

D.   THE  ABILITY  TO  SET  PRIORITIES 

The  executive  who  can  properly  set  priorities  is  a  big 
step  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.   Setting  priorities  re- 
quires an  organized,  mature  mind  and  maximum  utilization  of 
time.   i\fhich  task  to  accomplish  first  is  part  of  setting 
priorities,  but  even  more  significant  is  how  much  time  to 
spend  on  which  projects.   "People  tend  to  do  first  those 

things  that  have  the  greatest  personal  appeal  -  the  tasks 
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that  interest  and  intrigue  then  the  most."    So  many  execu- 
tives have  pet  projects  or  certain  types  of  work  they  prefer 
and  spend  a  large  percentage  of  their  time  on  these  tasks. 
Often  the  tasks  are  insignificant  as  far  as  the  company's 
goals,  or  else  the  executive  has  not  properly  assessed  the 
value  of  his  pet  project  to  the  company. 

The  executive's  day  is  filled  with  meetings,  phone  calls, 
correspondence,  and  decisions.   Some  matters  have  definite 
time  schedules  or  deadlines  while  some  matters  are  more 
flexible.   At  the  beginning  of  any  work  day  an  executive  is 
confronted  with  things  that  must  be  done,  could  be  done,  and 
should  be  done,  and  more  tasks  will  appear  during  the  day. 
The  efficient  executive  has  the  ability  to  decide  which  tasks 
are  most  important  to  actual  company  productivity  and  should 
take  precedence   Van  Fleet,  1973  .   He  must  be  objective  and 
realistic  in  weighing  time  expended  versus  net  productivity. 
These  priorities  may  shift  several  times  during  a  day  and 
the  executive  will  undoubtedly  have  several  projects  in 
progress  at  once,  but  he  must  be  able  to  monitor  the  time 
and  results  periodically  to  eliminate  unproductive  effort. 
The  ability  to  accomplish  several  tasks  simultaneously  rather 
than  work  on  one  at  a  time  or  bounce  from  one  project  to 
another  with  little  productivity  is  the  worth  of  the  effec- 
tive executive.   Setting  priorities  properly  is  simply  maxi- 
mizing output  by  properly  allocating  time  and  directing  effort 


^Tracey,  W.  R. ,  "The  Empty  Inbasket  Trick,"  Personnel 
Journal ,  p.  40,  January  1973. 
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"The  people  who  get  nothing  done  often  work  a  great  deal 
harder.   In  the  first  place,  they  underestimate  the  time  for 
any  one  task.   They  always  expect  that  everything  will  go 
right.   Yet,  as  every  executive  knows,  nothing  ever  goes 
right. "^ 

The  accent  on  priorities  not  only  applies  to  the  mana- 
ger's own  work,  but  to  that  of  his  department.   The  effec- 
tive manager  will  concentrate  the  efforts  of  his  department 
towards  accomplishing  a  few  major  tasks  which  will  obtain 
the  most  productivity.   This  effort  requires  a  continuous 
policing  of  current  programs  in  order  to  eliminate  the  ob- 
solete or  now  lesser  priority  projects  that  devour  time, 
money,  and  manpower,  in  favor  or  projects  the  manager  has 
determined  have  greater  priority  [DeArmond,  1952]. 

The  authors  consider  the  executive  who  can  properly 
set  priorities  spends  a  proportionate  amount  of  his  time  on 
projects  which  carry  the  same  relative  importance.   He  has 
the  ability  to  accomplish  several  tasks  simultaneously  and 
constantly  monitors  the  workload  to  re-establish  priorities. 

The  following  questions  were  designed  to  determine  if 
an  individual  has  the  ability  to  set  priorities. 

1.   List  the  following  in  order  of  importance  in  problem 
solving. 

a.  Time  required  (man-hours). 

b.  Cost  (dollars). 


^Drucker,  P.  F.,  The  Effective  Executive,  p.  103,  Harper 
and  Row,  1966. 
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c.  Importance  (to  the  organization) . 

d.  Difficulty  (experienced  man-hours). 
Answer  1. 2.  3.  4.  

2.  How  many  projects  do  you  feel  you  are  capable  of 
monitoring  at  one  time? 

a.  one, 

b.  2-4, 

c.  5-8, 

d.  more  than  8. 

3.  I  usually  solve  problems 

a.  in  order  of  importance  to  the  organization, 

b.  in  order  of  time  required  to  solve  them, 

c.  in  the  order  I  receive  them, 

d.  in  order  of  importance  to  my  boss, 

e.  by  my  own  priority  system, 

f.  by  doing  the  ones  I  enjoy  first. 

4.  Select  the  appropriate  answer(s). 

a.  My  boss  gives  me  time  consuming  projects  which 
are  not  justified  by  their  importance. 

b.  A  small  project  should  not  consume  many  man-hours. 

c.  If  I  spend  too  much  time  on  a  project  it  loses 
its  importance  because  the  other  projects  I  have  neglected 
become  more  important. 

d.  I  tend  to  spend  more  time  on  projects  I  enjoy. 

e.  I  like  to  complete  a  project  before  moving  to 
something  else. 

5.  Which  best  describes  your  daily  routine? 

a.   I  spend  most  of  my  time  on  one  or  two  specific 

tasks  and  stay  with  them  to  completion. 
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b.  I  am  usually  occupied  keeping  several  tasks  going 
at  the  same  time. 

c.  I  have  an  initial  schedule  which  changes  dras- 
tically during  the  day. 

d.  I  work  all  day  and  sometimes  find  I  have  not 
completed  a  single  project. 

Questions  1,  3  and  4  were  designed  to  determine  if  an 
executive  realizes  the  time/importance  concept  in  setting 
priorities . 

Question  2  was  designed  to  determine  if  an  executive 
accomplishes  more  than  one  task  at  a  time. 

Question  5  is  designed  to  see  if  an  executive  monitors 
and  alters  his  priorities. 

E.   MATURITY 

"That  stage  of  development  which  we  generally  refer  to 
as  maturity  implies  the  ability  to  respond  to  a  variety  of 
stimuli  without  resorting  to  either  fight  or  flight  from 
problems.   l\rhen  a  man  is  mature  he  is  able  to  deal  with 
problems  objectively.   His  interests  are  broader  and  deeper 
than  mere  survival.   He  is  able  to  operate  with  a  degree  of 
independence  and  a  firm  sense  of  reality."    Maturity  is 
not  a  skill  or  characteristic  that  can  be  attained.   It  is 
a  process  of  growing  toward  emotional  maturity.   Some  men 
can  react  in  a  mature  manner  in  one  situation  and  be  immature 
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in  another  [Feinberg,  1965],  which  points  out  the  fact  that 
emotional  maturity  is  a  progressive  process  rather  than  a 
specific  level  to  be  attained. 

Several  indicators  aid  in  identifying  an  emotionally 
mature  person.   Primary  is  the  fact  that  he  knows  himself 
and  can  accept  what  he  sees.   Instead  of  flaunting  his  strong 
points  a  mature  person  surrounds  himself  with  people  who  can 
cover  his  weaknesses  until  he  can  develop  them  [Bellows, 
1962].   Patience,  confidence,  and  the  ability  to  bounce  back 
after  a  loss  or  discouragement  are  characteristics  which  re- 
quire emotional  maturity.   So  many  people  are  impatient  with 
others,  not  realizing  that  difficult  projects  often  take  more 
time.   An  executive  who  treats  a  set-back  as  a  sunk  cost  or 
new  and  greater  challenge  and  wastes  no  time  in  pursuing  the 
project  with  an  alternative  plan  instead  of  losing  produc- 
tive time  by  agonizing  over  the  setback  for  days  shows  excel- 
lent maturity.   The  mature  man  does  not  make  excuses  or  pass 
the  buck  for  his  mistakes,  but  accepts  the  responsibility 
for  his  decisions  and  those  of  his  subordinates  [Cleveland, 
1972].   The  delicate  balance  that  exists  between  self-asser- 
tion and  the  consideration  of  others  is  a  good  description 
of  maturity.   This  balance  is  between  the  man  asserting  him- 
self out  of  fear  or  bitterness  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum 
and  an  insincere  "do-good"  attitude  at  the  other.   It  is  good 
to  have  the  courage  to  assert  your  true  feelings  and  yet  con- 
sider the  feelings  of  others.   Many  executives  do  not  make 
the  rising  star  category  because  they  are  too  selfishly  at- 
tuned to  their  own  problems  and  careers  and  do  not  show 
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consideration  to  the   feelings,  problems,  and  ideas  of 
others . 

Maturity  is  an  extremely  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  rising  star  because  it  can  give  him  a  slight  edge 
over  his  contemporaries  in  the  other  capacity  identifiers 
discussed  in  this  paper.   For  instance,  an  effective  com- 
municator would  be  more  effective  with  a  greater  degree  of 
emotional  maturity.   No  one  individual  will  react  maturely 
all  of  the  time,  but  the  effective  executive  will  demonstrate 
maturity  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  his  job  related 
decisions . 

The  authors  consider  the  mature  executive  to  be  objec- 
tive yet  considerate  of  others  in  making  decisions.   He 
knows  his  strengths  and  weaknesses,  accepts  responsibility 
for  his  actions,  and  maintains  a  confident  posture. 

The  following  questions  were  designed  to  determine  whether 
an  individual  is  mature. 

1.  IVhen  my  subordinates  make  mistakes  on  tasks  I  have 
delegated  to  them, 

a.  I  hold  them  responsible  so  they  will  learn  from 
their  mistakes. 

b.  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  task  was  too  difficult 
for  them. 

c.  I  accept  full  responsibility. 

d.  I  share  the  blame  with  them. 

2.  IvTien  making  decisions, 

a.   I  generally  consult  my  subordinates  first. 
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b.  I  can  make  a  rational  decision  in  any  area  of 
my  responsibility  without  advice. 

c.  I  like  to  confer  with  the  people  affected  by 
the  decision  first. 

d.  I  have  made  many  decisions  based  on  recommenda- 
tions from  subordinates. 

3.  With  which  statement  do  you  agree  most? 

a.  I  sometimes  assign  work  knowing  that  the  dead- 
line may  not  be  met. 

b.  It  usually  doesn't  bother  me  when  my  subordinates 
turn  in  reports  one  or  two  days  late. 

c.  I  do  not  tolerate  lateness  at  any  time. 

d.  Late  reports  can  sometimes  be  excused. 

4.  Place  the  appropriate  letter  next  to  the  traits  in 
which  you  feel  that  you  are  strongest  (s)  weakest   (w) . 

Leadership 

Self -motivation 

Decisiveness 

Human  Relations 

Maturity 

Communication 

Setting  Priorities 

5.  You  have  just  gotten  angry  at  one  of  your  subordi- 
nates, lost  your  temper,  and  have  created  somewhat  of  an 
embarassing  situation  for  him.   You  would, 

a.  apologize  for  your  actions, 

b.  dismiss  your  subordinate  and  forget  the  action. 
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c.  return  to  a  congenial  attitude  and  continue  the 
conversation, 

d.  disregard  the  action  and  let  the  whole  incident 
be  forgotten. 

6.   One  of  your  subordinates  has  been  working  intensely 
on  a  project  to  meet  the  reporting  deadline  which  is  in  a 
few  days.   He  is  the  best  qualified  to  complete  the  written 
report  and  make  a  presentation  at  the  conference.   However, 
he  has  just  asked  to  leave  town  because  of  serious  illness 
in  his  immediate  family.   You  would, 

a.  let  him  go,  complete  the  report  and  make  the 
presentation  yourself, 

b.  require  him  to  stay,  complete  the  written  re- 
port, and  make  the  presentation, 

c.  let  him  go  and  try  to  reschedule  the  reporting 
date,  so  that  he  may  make  the  presentation, 

d.  reassign  the  report  to  another  subordinate  and 
allow  him  to  make  the  presentation. 

Questions  1  and  3  were  designed  to  determine  the  execu- 
tive's willingness  to  accept  responsibility. 

Question  2  should  provide  an  indication  of  either  an 
executive's  confidence  or  consideration  of  others.   It  can 
also  provide  an  indication  of  his  team  development  and 
organization . 

Question  4  was  designed  to  indicate  whether  an  executive 
recognizes  any  weaknesses  in  his  executive  ability. 

Questions  5  and  6  can  provide  an  indication  of  an  execu- 
tive's consideration  of  others. 
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Question  6  may  also  provide  an  indication  of  the  execu- 
tive's confidence,  ability  to  train  his  subordinates,  and 
his  team  development. 

F.   HUMAN  RELATIONS 

A  machine  will  run  a  lot  smoother  if  it  is  properly 
lubricated,  and  a  lack  of  proper  lubrication  will  cause 
friction  and  an  eventual  breakdown  in  the  machine.   Busi- 
ness, or  management,  is  generally  defined  as  getting  things 
done  through  people,  and  if  the  personal  relationships  of 
an  executive  are  well  oiled,  a  lot  more  production  will  come 
from  that  organizational  machine.   Today's  complex  produc- 
tion techniques  preclude  a  manager  from  knowing  in  detail 
all  of  the  day-to-day  operational  practices  of  his  person- 
nel.  Therefore,  if  he  is  to  be  innovati\'e,  and  improve 
production,  he  must  rely  on  the  capabilities  of  his  subordi- 
nates.  Human  relations  includes  a  persuasive  ability  and  a 
personality  that  enables  the  executive  to  get  along  with  his 
superiors,  subordinates,  and  peers.   Being  adept  in  human 
relations  is  extremely  important  to  the  rising  star  because 
it  is  through  the  people  around  his  that  he  climbs  the  ex- 
ecutive ladder.   These  people  can  make  or  break  an  executive 
and  will  make  him  if  he  knows  how  to  subtlely  maneuver  their 
talents  to  his  advantage,  while  at  the  same  time  developing 
theiry  loyalty,  trust,  and  support.   This  identifier  overlaps 
heavily  into  communications,  and  team  development. 

Being  skilled  in  human  relations  implies  that  a  person 
is  perceptive  in  understanding  and  recognizing  the  strengths, 
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weaknesses,  and  needs  of  those  people  around  him.   The 
rising  star  is  well  liked,  enjoys  working  with  people,  and 
has  his  people  working  for  rather  than  against  him.   Since 
most  of  an  executive's  time  is  spent  in  face  to  face  con- 
tact with  people,  and  the  better  he  gets  along  with  them, 
the  more  work  he  will  get  done  and  much  easier. 

The  executive  must  maintain  several  different  types  of 
relationships  with  people,  both  within  and  outside  of  his 
organization.   He  must  be  perceptive  enough  to  recognize 
who  the  "doers"  and  influential  people  are  and  cultivate 
relationships  with  them.   These  personal  relationships  are 
unwritten  personal  contracts  based  on  a  mutual  trust. 
Benefits  flow  in  both  directions  and  negotiating  a  battery 
of  these  relationships  provides  an  ability  or  power  to  get 
things  done  the  executive  would  not  otherwise  have.   This 
concept  is  not  difficult  for  the  maintenance  oriented  ex- 
ecutive, and  the  task  oriented  executive,  realizing  the 
importance  of  these  relationships,  will  often  alter  his 
orientation  to  develop  them. 

To  win  the  support  of  subordinates,  the  successful  ex- 
ecutive must  be  fair  and  honest  and  give  the  subordinates 
a  sense  of  belonging  to  and  participation  in  the  organiza- 
tion.  "A  behavior  that  builds  trust  also  builds  enough 
security  on  the  part  of  employees  for  them  to  be  willing  to 
participate  and  even  to  disagree,  knowing  that  their  bosses 
desire  their  feedback.   Employees  must  be  involved  and  able 
to  say,  'I  have  a  voice  in  what  is  happening  to  me  and  in 
how  I  do  my  job'.   They  will  feel  important  because  they 
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know  that  they  have  influence  over  the  system,  over  their 
bosses,  and  over  the  company's  policies  and  regulations. 
This  is  what  gives  them  self-dignity  and  the  feeling  that 
their  bosses  genuinely  care  about  them  and  the  way  they 
feel."^-^ 

As  the  rising  star  climbs  higher  up  the  corporate  pyramid 
his  relationship  with  his  subordinates,  even  though  he  is 
more  removed  from  them,  becomes  more  important  because  there 
are  more  of  them.   Also,  as  he  climbs  higher  there  will  be 
fewer  peers  at  his  own  executive  level  which  encourages  a 
highly  competitive  atmosphere  and  ultimately  friction 
[Packard,  1962].   To  maintain  a  working  relationship  with 
his  rivals,  the  rising  star  must  sincerely  cooperate  and 
not  allow  the  friction  to  surface. 

Human  relations  with  a  senior  requires  honesty  and  de- 
pendability.  To  maintain  a  working  relationship  with  his 
boss,  the  rising  star  must  try  to  anticipate  his  boss's 
actions,  keep  him  informed  on  major  projects  without  boring 
him  with  minute  details,  and  learn  as  much  about  his  boss's 
job  as  possible.   Some  mistakes  that  can  hurt  a  relationship 
with  a  senior  are  sometimes  committed  unconsciously  by  over- 
eager  executives.   Examples  are  such  things  as  a  subordinate 
making  a  decision  he  does  not  quite  have  the  authority  to 
make,  making  the  boss  look  inept  in  front  of  other  people, 
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or  taking  the  limelight  away  from  a  senior  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  recognition.   A  senior  and  a  subordinate  can  complement 
each  other  if  they  maintain  an  unselfish,  honest,  and  re- 
specting relationship  [Van  Fleet,  1973]. 

The  authors  consider  the  executive  skilled  in  human  re- 
lations to  be  perceptive  enough  to  recognize  the  strengths, 
weaknesses,  and  needs  of  others  and  able  to  negotiate  per- 
sonal contracts  with  influential  personnel  by  playing  on 
their  needs  in  order  to  establish  a  power  network.   He  is 
also  capable  in  establishing  relationships  with  seniors, 
subordinates,  and  peers  which  are  void  of  obvious  friction 
by  exercising  tact,  honesty,  and  mutual  respect. 

The  following  questions  were  designed  to  determine  if 
an  individual  is  human  relations  oriented. 

1.  The  proper  way  to  handle  a  long-time  employee  who 
is  no  longer  effective  or  contributing  to  the  company's 
progress  is  to 

a.  fire  him  outright  with  an  explanation  and 
apology, 

b.  fire  him,  but  offer  to  help  him  find  another 
job, 

c.  try  encouraging  him  to  improve  his  performance, 

d.  side  track  him  to  a  position  of  less  responsi- 
bility until  he  retires. 

2.  Concerning  associates  in  your  company  at  the  same 
management  level , 

a.   I  feel  an  internal  friction  with  one  or  more  of 

them, 
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b.  I  have  open  hostility  with  one  or  more  of  them, 

c.  I  have  an  excellent  social  relationship  with 
one  or  more  of  them, 

d.  An  upcoming  promotion  for  one  of  us  would  not 
damage  my  relationship  with  one  or  more  of  them. 

3.  Select  the  appropriate  answer(s) . 

a.  I  tend  to  get  personally  involved  with  my 
subordinates , 

b.  My  subordinates  are  tools  for  getting  a  job 
done  and  I  avoid  any  emotional  ties  with  them, 

c.  I  can  develop  trust  and  loyalty  without  being 
personally  involved  with  subordinates, 

d.  My  subordinates  will  tell  me  if  they  are  upset 
with  me. 

4.  Select  the  appropriate  answer (s). 

a.  I  tend  to  socialize  with  business  associates, 

b.  I  enjoy  social  events  with  my  seniors, 

c.  I  prefer  to  have  friends  who  are  not  associated 
with  my  business, 

d.  I  can  develop  an  excellent  business  relationship 
without  being  a  friend. 

5.  After  talking  with  an  individual  I  can  usually  de- 
termine 

a.  if  he  is  capable, 

b.  if  he  is  a  phoney, 

c.  if  he  is  selfish, 

d.  if  he  is  confident, 

e.  if  he  is  sincere, 
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£.   if  there  is  a  silent  hostility  between  us. 
6.   When  a  new  employee  is  hired  I 

a.  find  my  initial  impressions  of  him  are  usually 
correct , 

b.  do  not  like  to  form  initial  opinions, 

c.  observe  his  performance  before  making  any 
judgement, 

d.  do  not  let  my  first  opinions  influence  my  evalu- 
ation of  his  performance. 

Questions  1  and  3  were  designed  to  determine  if  an  ex- 
ecutive is  too  emotionally  involved  with  his  subordinates 
to  be  objective.   This  question  also  reflects  maturity,  com- 
munications, and  decisiveness. 

Questions  2  and  4  were  designed  to  evaluate  peer  rela- 
tionships . 

Questions  5  and  6  were  designed  to  determine  how  sensi- 
tive an  executive  is  toward  the  attitudes  of  others. 

G.   DECISIVENESS 

Decisiveness,  or  the  ability  to  make  sound  decisions, 
is  an  extremely  important  identifier  to  be  investigated  in 
the  rising  star.   Encompassed  in  this  identifier  are  require- 
ments for  judgement,  courage,  confidence,  good  timing,  and 
a  certain  degree  of  risk.   Although  several  executive  traits 
are  included  they  are  all  required  in  effecting  sound 
decisions.   Neither  the  autocrat  yelling  and  ordering,  nor 
the  engineer  working  with  tangible  facts  and  numbers  arriving 
at  a  conclusion  shows  decisiveness,  for  in  those  situations. 
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there  is  no  evidence  that  a  decision  was  made.   Executive 
decisions  involve  uncertainty  and  intangibles  a  great  per- 
centage of  the  time  and  very  often  test  the  character  of 
the  man  making  the  decision.   The  decisions  involve  data 
concerning  operations  and  policies  within  an  organization 
and  almost  always  a  time  factor,  often  too  short,  must  be 
considered  [Haire ,  1966].   It  follows  that  the  higher  up 
the  corporate  pyramid  an  executive  climbs,  the  more  re- 
sponsibilities he  will  have  and  the  more  decisions  he  will 
make.   He  will  be  promoted  on  his  ability  to  make  wise  de- 
cisions; so,  decisiveness  appears  to  be  an  integral  part 
of  the  rising  star's  portfolio  of  executive  qualities. 

The  executive  will  make  incorrect  decisions,  but  the 
successful  executive  has  an  alternate  plan  ready  if  his 
first  decision  proves  incorrect.   Many  executives  want  all 
the  facts  before  committing  themselves,  and  in  doing  so 
render  the  decision  ineffective  because  it  was  effected  to 
late.   "In  the  case  of  the  habitually  indecisive  mind, 
caution  no  longer  is  a  virtue.   One  who  tries  to  reconcile 
every  possible  pro  and  con  before  proceeding  to  act,  who 
hopes  to  eliminate  every  last  vestige  of  change,  and  who 

shrinks  from  going  counter  to  the  wishes  of  any  advisor  has 

12 
no  business  in  an  executive  capacity."     It  is  important  to 

have  as  many  facts  as  possible,  but  the  successful  decision 

maker  is  extremely  aware  of  the  time  factor  and  timing  in 
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making  an  effective  decision.   "Before  making  a  decision, 
ascertain  the  facts  as  fully  as  a  proper  regard  for  the 
time  factor  will  justify.   Don't  expect  to  reduce  a  choice 
to  a  sure  thing;  nothing  risked,  nothing  gained.   Prefer 

outright  rejection  to  half-hearted,  reluctant  assent  to  a 

13 
proposal."    He  realizes  that  he  may  have  to  take  a  risk 

based  upon  his  judgement,  past  experience,  a  hunch,  or  com- 
mon sense  to  meet  a  deadline.   To  reap  the  rewards  of  a 
successful  decision  is  satisfying,  but  the  decision-maker 
must  also  be  willing  to  accept  the  consequences  of  a  wrong 
decision.   Another  important  factor  in  determining  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  a  decision  is  how  well  it  is  accepted.   If 
an  executive  does  not  display  confidence  in  his  decision  to 
his  subordinates  or  shows  any  outward  signs  of  vacillation 
one  can  only  expect  its  half-hearted  implementation,  and 
the  decision  will  not  be  effective  [Cribbin,  1972]. 

Some  of  the  primary  shortcomings  of  decision-makers 
are:   deciding  too  soon,  when  more  facts  could  be  obtained; 
procrastinating  or  making  no  decision;  making  decisions  to 
please  a  senior  rather  than  using  his  own  judgement;  incor- 
rectly defining  the  problem;  not  developing  alternative 
solutions;  or  not  displaying  confidence  in  the  decision 
once  it  is  made. 

The  authors  believe  the  decisive  executive  has  the  ability 
to  make  and  effect  sound  decisions  by  properly  identifying 
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the  problem,  having  an  alternate  plan  ready  in  case  of  error, 
and  appearing  confident  to  ensure  the  decision  is  accepted. 
That  further,  he  does  not  procrastinate  past  the  critical 
point,  can  decide  in  the  face  of  uncertainty,  and  has  the 
integrity  to  accept  the  responsibility  as  well  as  reward  for 
the  failure  or  success  of  his  decision. 

The  following  questions  were  designed  to  determine  whether 
an  individual  is  decisive. 

1.  To  what  degree  do  you  weight  your  immediate  senior's 
opinion  in  making  decisions  when  you  feel  you  are  right? 

a.  I  weight  it  considerably  before  deciding. 

b.  I  will  challenge  it  even  if  he  is  firmly  convinced, 

c.  I  will  challenge  it  if  I  think  he  might  change 
his  mind. 

d.  I  usually  support  my  seniors  opinions  in  my 
decisions. 

e.  I  make  my  own  decisions,  regardless  of  my  senior's 
opinion. 

2.  If  I  do  not  have  all  the  facts  concerning  a  problem, 
I  make  a  decision  based  on  my  judgement. 

a.  Most  of  the  time, 

b.  Occasionally, 

c.  Seldom. 

3.  A  good  manager  is 

a.  not  afraid  to  take  risks, 

b.  does  not  take  risks, 

c.  does  not  consider  his  decisions  risky, 

d.  may  have  to  take  risks  once  in  a  while. 
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4.  The  time  factor  most  critical  in  the  decision  pro- 
cess is  the  timing  required  in  the  decision. 

a.  reversing, 

b.  evaluating, 

c.  effecting, 

d.  making. 

5.  I  have  just  been  reprimanded  by  my  boss  because  my 
subordinate  has  cost  the  company  $10,000  by  making  an  incor- 
rect decision  on  a  project  I  delegated  to  him.   In  the 
future  I  will 

a.   continue  to  take  the  blame  for  my  subordinates 
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b. 
c. 


not  delegate  important  projects  to  my  subordinates, 
reserve  decisions  concerning  money  for  myself, 
d.   hold  my  subordinates  accountable  for  their 
mistakes . 

Question  1  was  designed  to  determine  how  independent 
the  executive  is  in  making  his  own  decisions. 

Questions  2  and  3  were  designed  to  see  if  an  executive 
can  treat  uncertainty  in  decision  making. 

Question  4  was  designed  to  determine  if  the  executive 
realizes  the  importance  of  timing  in  decision  making. 

Question  5  was  designed  to  see  if  an  executive  accepts 
responsibility  for  his  decisions.   This  question  reflects 
his  maturity  and  human  relations  capabilities. 

H.   TRAINING 

"The  line  manager  at  all  levels  is  responsible  for  the 
development  of  people  who  work  under  his  directive.   Tluis , 
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manpower  development  is  not    the  responsibility  of  the  tiain- 
ing  officer  or  training  department.   The  latter  assists  the 
line  manager  through  providing  staff  services."    As  dis- 
cussed in  other  sections  of  this  paper,  the  successful  ex- 
ecutive is  continually  working  towards  attaining  company 
objectives.   It  is  important  that  he  possess  the  ability  to 
organize  and  develop  an  efficient  and  effective  team  of 
subordinates.   Basic  to  that  team  development  is  the  train- 
ing and  development  of  each  member  of  that  team.   The  suc- 
cessful executive  is  aware  of  this  and  is  consciencious  in 
ensuring  that  each  team  member  receives  the  opportunity  for 
training  and  development. 

"The  training  and  development  process  is  a  complex 
combination  of  many  subprocesses  concerned  with  in- 
creasing the  capabilities  of  individuals  and  groups  in 
contributing  to  the  attainment  of  organizational  goals. 
Included  in  the  highly  complex  flows  of  events  are  the 
determination  of  training  and  developmental  needs ;  in- 
duction and  orientation;  skill  training;  appraisal  in- 
terviews, employee  counseling,  and  programs  for  managerial, 
professional  and  employees  development.   Also  included 
are  self -initiated  developmental  activities  during  off- 
hours,  including  attendance  at  high  school,  college,  and 
university;  reading;  and  participation  in  activities  of 
the  community. 

Implicit  also  are  the  demands,  challenges,  and  ex- 
periences of  the  job  itself,  which,  if  they  lead  to 
personal  growth,  may  be  considered  part  of  the  organi- 
zational training  and  developmental  process.   The  way 
the  individual  responds,  or  is  motivated  to  respond, 
to  these  demands  and  challenges  is  as  much  an  aspect 
of  training  and  development  as  formal  seminars  or  pro- 
grams of  appraisal . "15 


Patten,  T.  H.,  "Precepts  for  Personnal  Development," 
Public  Personnal  Review,  p.  5,  January  1970. 

French,  W. ,  The  Personnel  Management  Process,  p.  477, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1970. 
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The  reason  the  term  "opportunity  for  training  and  de- 
velopment" was  used  is  because  a  good  executive  knows  that 
he  cannot  make  his  subordinates  learn.   He  can  only  provide 
the  opportunity  and  the  stimulus.   It  is  up  to  the  individual 
to  learn. 

Determination  of  training  and  developmental  needs;  orien- 
tation programs,  appraisal  interviews,  employee  counseling, 
and  programs  for  managerial,  professional  and  employee  de- 
velopment may  have  their  roots  in  three  separate  areas.   The 
company  may  have  predetermined  programs  based  upon  desired 
performance  levels  or  criteria  for  advancement  within  the 
organization,  programs  may  have  stemmed  from  recommendations 
by  the  subordinates  to  the  executive,  or  the  executive  him- 
self may  be  the  originator  of  various  training  programs. 
In  any  case,  the  executive  is  the  key.   It  is  he  who  can 
best  determine  what  programs  are  required  to  develop  each 
individual  working  for  him  both  in  terms  of  the  individual's 
self -  improvement  and  for  improving  team  efficiency.   The 
performance  criteria  may  be  determined  jointly  as  in  manage- 
ment by  objectives,  but  the  responsibility  for  training  sub- 
ordinates remains  with  the  senior.   The  successful  executive 
will  ensure  the  opportunity  for  the  development  of  an  indi- 
vidual's strong  points  as  well  as  his  weaknesses,  without 
fearing  that  as  the  individual's  talents  improve,  the  execu- 
tive's position  will  be  placed  in  jeopardy.   He  uses  his 
knowledge  and  experience  to  counsel  and  direct  the  growth 
of  his  subordinates  so  that  the  organization  is  assured  of 
a  pool  of  managerial  talent. 
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For  an  executive  to  be  promoted  he  must  have  a  well 
trained  man  to  fill  his  present  position.   The  rising  star 
realizes  this  and  directs  his  personal  efforts  toward  quali- 
fying subordinates  for  his  job  [Djeddah,  1971].  How  many 
executives  have  not  been  promoted  when  they  were  ready, 
simply  because  there  was  no  qualified  individual  to  fill 
the  vacancy?   Training  subordinates  is  good  leadership  be- 
cause a  subordinate  sees  an  interest  being  taken  in  his 
career  and  in  himself  as  an  individual.   Training  breeds  a 
team  atmosphere  and  also  enables  an  executive  to  escape 
tension  because  he  can  confidently  delegate  a  greater  per- 
centage of  his  tasks  to  a  subordinate  he  has  trained  and 
not  worry  while  taking  an  afternoon  off  or  a  short  vacation. 
Improving  the  management  expertise  of  the  company  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  quality  training 
of  subordinates,  but  to  the  rising  star  its  importance  is 
having  a  qualified  successor  so  he  may  continue  his  climb. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  executive  who  effectively 
trains  his  subordinates  realizes  he  must  have  a  competent 
replacement  if  he  is  to  be  promoted,  that  he  is  improving 
the  performance  level  of  his  company,  and  that  the  interest 
he  displays  in  his  subordinates  by  training  them  will  be 
repayed  two -fold  with  support. 

The  questions  in  this  section  were  designed  to  deter- 
mine if  an  executive  realizes  the  importance  of  training 
for  improving  the  performance  of  his  personnel  and  the  com- 
pany, and  his  attitude  toward  conducting  that  training. 
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1.  I  prefer 

a.  cross  training  my  subordinates  on  the  job, 

b.  to  let  employees  learn  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  j  ob , 

c.  to  schedule  formal  training  sessions  for  all 
my  subordinates , 

d.  to  hire  qualified  personnel  from  outside  the 
organization  to  fill  vacancies. 

2.  The  primary  reason  for  training  is 

a.  to  improve  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
organization , 

b.  so  I  can  take  a  vacation  without  worrying  about 
my  j  ob  , 

c.  so  I  can  have  a  ready  replacement  in  case  I  am 
promoted, 

d.  to  display  my  sincere  interest  in  the  career  of 
my  subordinates. 

3.  In  my  opinion  training 

a.  is  necessary  to  remain  professionally  competent, 

b.  is  a  necessary  evil  to  satisfy  administrative 
requirements, 

c.  must  be  carried  out  enthusiastically  for  it  to 
be  successful, 

d.  should  be  conducted  by  a  training  specialist 
within  the  organization. 

4.  Select  the  appropriate  answer(s). 

a.   Training  men  on  the  job  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
lost  man-hours. 
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b.  Worthwhile  training  must  be  conducted  away  from 
the  job. 

c.  If  a  subordinate  cannot  train  while  working, 
he  will  not  learn  by  formal  training. 

d.  Training  should  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
specialist  within  the  organization. 

5.   Select  the  appropriate  answer(s). 

a.  I  am  cautious  in  training  subordinates  who  could 
take  over  my  job. 

b.  Training  is  necessary  so  I  can  promote  from  with- 
in the  company  rather  than  hire  from  outside. 

c.  My  training  has  been  primarily  learning  from  my 
senior. 

d.  My  training  has  been  on  my  own,  by  reading,  ask- 
ing, listening,  trying,  failure,  rather  than  any  formal 
schooling. 

I.   ORGANIZATION  AND  TEAM  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  the  rising  star  capacity  identifiers  have  not 

been  ranked  by  importance,  one  of  the  most  demanding  and 

complex  is  the  ability  to  organize  and  develop  a  network  of 

individual  and  varied  talents  into  an  effective  and  efficient 

unit . 

"..the  basic  requirement  of  executive  capacity  is  the 
ability  to  create  a  harmonious  whole  out  of  what  the 
academic  world  calls  dissimilar  disciplines.   This  is 
a  fancy  way  of  saying  that  an  executive  is  good  when  he 
can  make  a  smoothly  functioning  team  out  of  people  with 
many  different  skills  required  in  the  operation  of  a 
modern  business.   His  most  important  function  is  to 
reconcile  to  co-ordinate,  to  compromise,  and  to  appraise 
the  various  viewpoints  and  talents  under  his  full  mea- 
sure to  the  business  at  hand. 
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Perhaps  the  best  analogy  to  an  executive  job  is 
that  of  the  symphony  conductor  under  whose  hand  a 
hundred  or  so  highly  specialized  and  very  different 
talents  become  a  single  effort  of  great  effectiveness. 
No  conductor  can  play  every  musical  instrument  and  no 
more  can  an  executive  be  skilled  in  every  talent  he 
is  called  upon  to  supervise.   There  was  a  time  when 
the  boss  prided  himself  on  personal  experience  with 
every  job  in  the  shop.   If  this  view  ever  had  merit, 
it  has  long  since  become  entirely  unrealistic.   To- 
day, specific  skill  in  any  given  field  becomes  less 
and  less  important  as  the  executive  advances  through 
successive  levels  of  responsibility . "1^ 

The  executive  who  can  build  an  organized  team  and  more 
importantly  maintain  or  improve  its  efficiency  level  is 
truly  talented.   He  must  be  able  to  recognize  the  talents 
of  the  individuals  working  for  him  and  properly  place  these 
individuals  for  maximum  effectiveness.   He  must  also  be 
aware  of  any  weak  points   in  the  organization  and  be  able 
to  anticipate  future  personnel  losses.   A  continuous  train- 
ing program  must  also  be  in  effect  to  maintain  the  desired 
performance  level. 

Each  individual  working  for  the  executive  has  his  own 
set  of  motivators,  but  the  successful  executive  must  be  able 
to  recognize  the  motives  of  these  individuals  and  subtlely 
convert  them  to  the  goals  of  the  company.   "Achieving  con- 
ditions of  motivation  throughout  a  company  is  essential  for 
the  pursuit  of  excellence.   Otherwise  striving  for  excellence 
becomes  driving  for  excellence,  because  corporate  interests 
and  self-interests  have  not  been  merged.   l^en  men  master 
success  by  being  effective  in,  with  and  through  others  in 


Greenewalt,  C.  H. ,  The  Uncommon  Man,  p.  64,  McGraw  Hill, 
1959. 
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the  achievement  o£  the  purposes  of  the  firm,  there  is  no 

contradiction  between  personal  objectives  and  corporate 

17 
objectives. .. .They  are  congruent." 

"Personnel  management  is  to  a  great  extent  based  on 

the  premise  that  people  differ  significantly  from  one  another 

along  many  dimensions.   People  differ  in  terms  of  basic 

mental  abilities,  personality,  motor  abilities,  interest, 

level  of  aspiration,  available  energy,  education,  training, 

and  experience.   Managers  daily  make  decisions  about  the 

selection,  utilization,  and  the  development  of  people  based 

1 8 
on  this  premise."    Foresight  in  anticipation  of  personnel 

problems  that  might  break  down  or  disrupt  the  organization 
is  necessary  for  an  effective  leader.   The  monitoring  pro- 
cess is  constant  and  foresight  is  mandatory,  for  the  organi- 
zation can  be  broken  in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  to 
build  it  to  an  effective  level  [Bennis,  1973].   The  rising 
star  will  undoubtedly  be  involved  in  this  monitoring  process 
on  his  way  up  and  not  so  much  when  he  reaches  higher  echelons, 
but  he  will  realize  its  importance  to  his  middle  managers 
after  he  has  made  his  climb. 

The  authors  believe  that  the  executive  skilled  in  organi- 
zation and  team  development  can  recognize  degrees  of  talent 
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in  individuals  and  position  these  individuals  in  such  a  way 
that  maximum  organizational  effectiveness  is  gained.   He 
must  also  have  the  foresight  to  train  personnel  and  anti- 
cipate personnel  losses,  and  have  the  talent  to  channel  the 
diverse  personal  goals  of  his  subordinates  to  those  of  the 
organization. 

The  following  questions  were  designed  to  determine  the 
organization  and  team  development  capabilities  of  an 
individual . 

1.  Select  the  statement  with  which  you  agree  the  most. 

a.  Fair  pay,  good  working  conditions,  and  recogni- 
tion are  keys  to  high  unit  production. 

b.  It  is  necessary  to  integrate  individual  goals 
with  those  of  the  organization  in  order  to  achieve  high  unit 
production. 

c.  It  is  not  necessary  to  integrate  individual  goals 
with  those  of  the  organization  to  achieve  high  unit  production. 

d.  Individual  goals  are  generally  incompatible  with 
those  of  the  organization. 

2.  For  what  period  of  time  could  your  organization  func- 
tion effectively  without  you? 

a.  less  than  1  week, 

b.  less  than  2  weeks, 

c.  less  than  1  month, 

d.  more  than  1  month. 

3.  How  many  individuals  within  your  organization  are 
capable  of  assuming  your  present  position? 

a.   one, 
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h .   two , 

c,  three, 

d.  more  than  three. 

4.  How  are  your  organizational  goals  established? 

a.  Orders  are  issued. 

b.  Orders  are  issued  but  some  comment  is  invited. 

c.  Orders  are  issued  after  discussion. 

d.  By  group  action. 

5.  Indicate  your  management  style  by  circling  the  ap- 
propriate number  on  the  scale. 

Task  Oriented    12    3    4    5    6    7   People 

Oriented 

Question  1  was  designed  to  see  if  an  executive  realizes 
the  importance  of  integrating  personal  and  company  goals. 
Human  relations  and  maturity  are  reflected  in  this  question 
also . 

Questions  2  and  3  were  designed  to  see  if  the  team  is 
developed  effectively  enough  for  the  executive  to  be  away. 
Training  is  heavily  reflected  in  these  questions. 

Questions  4  and  5  were  designed  to  determine  how  effec- 
tively the  team  has  been  developed  as  far  as  contributing 
to  policy  formulation  and  how  people  oriented  the  executive 
actually  is. 
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IV.   SUGGESTIONS  FOR  VALIDATING  SAMPLE  CAPACITY  IDENTIFIERS 
AND  QUESTIONS 

The  authors  have  attempted  to  design  questions  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  the  selected  capacity  identifiers  in 
the  rising  star.   They  suggest  that  the  following,  or  simi- 
lar, procedures  be  used  to  validate  the  questions  and 
identifiers . 

1.  Assemble  the  questions  in  questionnaire  format. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  assemble  the  questions  in  iden- 
tifier order,  as  presented  in  this  paper,  so  the  people  an- 
swering the  questions  cannot  anticipate  desired  responses. 

2.  A  section  at  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  should  be 
allocated  for  comments  by  the  participants  concerning  am- 
biguous questions.   These  comments  could  be  analyzed  to  im- 
prove the  questionnaire. 

3.  Honesty  in  responding  should  be  encouraged  as  well 
as  stressing  the  confidentiality  of  the  responses  to  ensure 
data  of  high  quality. 

4.  A  sample  of  the  participants,  selected  at  random, 
should  be  interviewed  after  testing  to  validate  their  honesty 
in  responding  and  to  more  closely  examine  their  rising  star 
capacities  by  observing  individual  personal  reactions  to  the 
interview  questions. 

5.  The  co-operation  of  a  large  corporation  be  solicited 
in  administering  the  questionnaire.   This  corporation  should 
identify  individuals  it  considers  to  be  of  high  managerial 
potential.   This  group  should  also  include  individuals  who 
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have  risen  to  top  level  positions  in  the  organization.  The 
organization  should  also  identify  a  sample  of  non-risers  to 
form  a  second  control  group. 

6.  A  similarity  of  responses  throughout  both  control 
groups  would  be  an  indicator  of  an  invalid  question. 

7.  Sub -hypothesis  1-4  states  that  capacity  identifiers 
tend  to  change  during  an  individual's  maturing  process. 
The  authors  assume  that  as  the  individual  matures  his  mana- 
gerial capacities  will  improve.   Therefore,  assuming  the 
questions  are  valid,  the  authors  anticipate  a  difference 

in  response  between  control  groups  and  between  managerial 
levels  to  validate  the  capacity  identifiers. 
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V.   RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  CONTINUATION  OF  THIS  STUDY 

The  authors  have  proposed  a  method  for  identifying  the 
fast-rising  executive  or  rising  star  through  the  use  of 
capacity  identifiers  in  a  situational  context.   They  have 
also  contributed  to  the  development  of  their  hypotheses  by 
developing  a  list  of  capacity  identifiers,  expanding  a 
selected  group  of  these  identifiers,  and  developing  ques- 
tions for  their  validation.   The  authors  make  the  following 
recommendations  for  the  continuation  of  this  study. 

1.   Validate  the  authors'  selected  capacity  identifiers. 
This  would  include  the  development  of  a  questionnaire  using 
the  questions  designed  by  the  authors,  testing,  and  conduct- 
ing a  statistical  analysis  of  the  responses. 
\/2.      Develop  and  validate  the  other  capacity  identifiers. 

3.  Develop  and  validate  a  "capacity  identifier  composite 
rating"  based  on  a  composite  scoring  of  individual  capacity 
identifiers  as  suggested  in  Sub -hypothesis  1-5. 

4.  Develop  a  relationship  between  age,  pay/responsi- 
bility levels,  and  a  capacity  identifier  composite  rating. 
Such  a  relationship  might  be  utilized  to  determine  if  and 
when  a  particular  developing  executive  has  reached  a  per- 
formance capacity  peak. 
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